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In the last two decades, the basic techniques have been worked out
for obtaining a reliable index of the opinion trends in the entire popula-
tion, based upon interviews with a relatively small sample. While
these procedures are still subject to refinement in detail, it is unlikely
that they will be modified in any important respect. An understand-
ing of these principles is essential to further study of the science of
public opinion.
STRATIFIED SAMPLING
To get a perfect picture of opinion on any issue, it is theoretically
necessary to interview every person affected by it. This is clearly
impossible on topics affecting thousands and millions of individuals.
We then turn to the task of obtaining a truly representative sample that
will give us the trend for the entire population within a specified margin
of error. This is the same problem that faces a democratic society; our
representative system of government is based upon geographic sam-
pling. Each senator or congressman represents all the citizens of a
given area.
Now opinions do differ geographically. Southerners disagree with
Northerners, and the Middle West with New England. But differ-
ences within regions are greater. Workers and employers, for example,
usually have sharper disagreements than characterize regional differ-
ences. Persons of little education see public affairs in a manner quite
at variance with that of the college graduate.
The science of sampling develops from simple facts such as these.
If men and women are found to disagree on many topics, then future
polls must equalize the sexes to get a balanced result. If the wealthy,
middle-class and poor people have divergent views, each stratum must
be represented in numbers proportional to the number in the whole
population. Thus, the well-to-do must be a minority of the group
polled rather than a majority, as in the ill-fated Literary Digest poll of
1936. Racial groups must be allowed a voice proportional to their
total size, and so on.1
There are four major agencies making opinion surveys in the Onited
States today on the basis outlined, known as stratified random sampling.
They are the American Institute of Public Opinion, headed by Dr.
George Gallup, whose books2 give a clear, popular account of how the
1 If a primary aim of the poll is to predict the outcome of an election, then
groups must be balanced on the basis of probable voting. Thus, SouthernNegroes
rarely are permitted to vote and must be excluded in surveys of this type.
* Gallup, G., Guide to Public Opinion Polls, Princeton University, Press, Prince-
ton, New Jersey, 1944. Also (with S. F. Rae) The Puke of Democracy^ Simon &
Schuster, Inc., New York, New York, 1940.